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Libraries  in  the  High  Schools  of  Wisconsin. 

In  preparation  for  this  paper  a  set  of  eighteen  (13) 
questions  was  sent    to  every  high  school  principal  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  concerning  the  conditions  in  his  school.     Tho  it  was  stated 
in  an  accompanying  letter  that  the  subject  upon  which  information 
was  desired  was  "Libraries  in  the  high  schools  of  Wisconsin",  yet  a 
large  part  of  the  answers  concern  the  lower  grades  as  well  as  the 
high  school  proper.     This  blunder  does  not  hamper  the  usefulness 
of  the  answers  so  much  as  might  be  supposed  however,  the  only  ones 
rendered  worthless  by  it  being  numbers  two  (2),  three  (3)  and  five 
(5). 

This  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  high  school  principals 
may  probably  be  explained  by  the  incorrect  interpretation  put  upon 
the  term  high  school  by  most  people.     The  Standard  dictionary  defines 
a  high  school  as  superior  to  grammar  schools,  and  as  the  highest 
grade  of  common  schools.     As  many  of  the  answers  read,  the  term 
high  school  includes  all  the  grades  located  in  what  is  usually  called 
the  high  school  building. 

From  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen  (219)  high  schools  in 
the  State,  answers  were  received  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
(175)  a  proportion  of  seventy-nine  per  cent  plus  (79$f+)  • 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  questions  with  ansv/ers 
when  they  seem  especially  interesting  or  noteworthy 

1.  Name  of  school,. 

2.  Enrollment  of  school. 

3.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  library. 

Answers  are  of  no  value  because  libraries  of  high  schools  are 

4a  n/i)»> 
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not  in  most  cases  separate  from  those  of  lower  grades. 

4.  Are  there  any  means  of  support  except  those  furnished  by  the 

state  laws?     If  so,  what? 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  (175)  high  schools 

heard  from,  only  thirty-eight  (38)  are  supported  by  school 
library  funds  alone.     Twenty-four  (24)  give  entertain- 
ments to  help  in  the  work,  five  (5)  have  appropriations 
from  the  district,  twenty-one  (21)  have  appropriations 
from  the  school  board,  three  (3)  report  a  general  tax, 
five  (5)  are  aided  by  contributions  and  one  (1)  by  a 
subscription . 

5.  What,  does  the  library  fund  amount  to  per  annum? 

Answers  are  of  no  value. 

6.  Are  the  books  wholly  reference  books? 

In  twenty-two  (22)  high  schools  the  library  is  composed 

entirely  ot  mostly  of  reference  books.     In  all  but  two  (2) 
of  the  towns  in  which  these  high  schools  are  situated 
there  are  public  libraries.     In  some  cases  the  high  school 
has  given  to     the  public  library  all  of  its  books  other 
than  reference  books. 

7.  If  not,  to  what  other  classes  do  they  belong? 

The  usual  classes  which  one  might  expect  are  represented  - 
fiction,  history,  biography,  belles  lettres,  poetry, 
geography,  travel,  science,  art,  etc. 

8.  Do  the  books  circulate? 

They  do  not  in  forty-three  (43)  libraries,  thirteen  (13)  of 
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which  are  wholly  or  mostly  composed  of  reference  books. 
In  all  others,  including  six  (6)  reference  libraries, 
they  do. 

9.  Who  has  charge  of  the  library? 

In  most  cases  the  principal. 

In  some  cases  the  assistant  principal,  one  of  the  teachers 

or  a  high  school  pupil. 
In  one  town  the  librarian  of  the  public  library  has  part 

charge,   in  another  there  is  a  city  school  librarian  who 

takes  charge. 

10.  What  record  is  kept  of  the  books? 

A  number  of  interpretations  were  put  upon  this  question, 
most  of  the  principals  thinking  the  loan  system  to  be 
meant  v/hile  a  few  mentioned  other  records,  such  as  a 
complete  list  of  the  books,  a  ledger  provided  by  the 
state,  etc.     Some  borrower's  records  are  kept  on  cards, 
others  in  a  ledger  or  record  book. 

11.  Who  selects  books  for  purchase? 

A  great  variety  of  answers  were  received. 
Principal  in  fifty-three   (53)  schools. 
Teachers  -  twenty-five  (25). 
Principal  and  teachers  -  twenty-three  (23). 
School  board  and  principal  -  eleven  (11). 
County  superintendent  and  principal  -  eight  (8). 
Superintendent  -  five  (5). 
Town  clerk  -  five  (5). 

Superintendent  and  teachers  -  five  (5). 
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Town  clerk  and  principal  -  four  (4) 

Town  clerk  and  county  superintendent  -  four  (4). 

County  superintendent  -  three  (3). 

School  board  -  three  (3). 

County  superintendent  and  secretary  of  school  board  -  three. 
Principal,  village  clerk  and  county  superintendent  -  three. 
School  board  and  teachers  -  two  (2) 
Town  clerk  and  school  clerk  -  one  (1) 
Teachers  and  village  clerk  -  one  (1) 

City  superintendent,  principal  and  teachers  -  one  (1). 
Principal  and  superintendent  of  grades  -  one  (1) 
Superintendent,  principal  and  teachers  -  one  (1) 
Principal,  village  dark  and  teachers  -  one  (1) 
Librarian  and  teachers  -  one  (1) 
School  board,  principal  and  teachers  -  one  (1) 
Book  committee  composed  of  principal,  one  member  of  board 
and  one  other  citizen  -  one  (1) 

12.  Is  use  made  of  the  suggestive  list  sent  out  by  the  State 

superintendent? 

Its  use  is  compulsory  if  school  would  make  use  of  the  10/ 
per  capita  tax. 

13.  Do  pupils  have  free  access  to  books? 

No,  from  twenty  (20)  schools. 
To  reference  books  only  -  eleven  (11) 
On  certain  day  or  days  -  seven  (7) 
Topart  of  the  books  -  four  (4) 


I 
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14.  Are  the  books  classified? 

They  are  in  one  hundred  and  sixteen  (116)  schools. 
They  are  not  in  forty-nine  (49)  schools. 
They  are      partly      classified  in  three   (3)  schools. 
Several  schools  report  the  use  of  the  Cutter  and  Dewey 
systems. 

15.  Have  you  a  catalog  or  finding  list  of  any  sort?     If  so  please 

send  me  one. 

Sixty-seven  (67)  schools,  including  ten  (10)  which  report 
card  catalogs,  have  catalogs  or  finding  lists. 

16.  Is  there  a  public  library  in  the  town? 

One  hundred  and  seven  schools  report  no    public  library  in 
the  town. 

Eight  (8)  report  circulating  libraries. 
Two  report  Parmelee  travelling  libraries. 
Two  (2)  report  subscription  libraries. 

One  (1)  reports  a  fifty  (50)  volume  travelling  library. 

17.  If  so,  what  special  privileges  does  it  give  to  high  school 

pupils? 

The  only  libraries  which  give  any  special  privileges  are 
the  following: 

Algoma  -  Privilege  of  holding  books  for  longer  time 

if  necessary  for  special  work. 
Ashland  -  Teachers  may  draw  books  for  an  extended 
per  iod. 

Baraboo  -  Anything  in  reason.  . 


Beaver  Dam  -  Pupils  have  free  access  to  shelves  for 

reference  purposes. 
Beloit  -  Library  send  books  to  the  school  on  order 

of  superintendent. 
De  Pere  -  The  pupils  draw  books  and  the  school  has 

the  privilege  of  drawing  books  on  special  topics 

for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Grand  Rapids  -  Teacher  can  draw  any  books  for  school 

and  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time. 
Green  Bay  -  Teachers  may  draw  ten  (10)  books  at  a 

time  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
Marinette  -  Teachers  are  allowed  longer  use  of  books 

for  class  purposes. 

Rac ine  -  Librarian  assists  pupils  who  call  to  look 
up  special  topics. 

Richland  Center  -  Pupils  may  get  any  book  or  as 
many  as  needed  for  their  work. 

Sheboygan  -  Pupils  have  the  privilege  of  drawing 
public  documents  from  the  library. 

Viroqua  -  Teachers  may  draw  any  number  of  books  for 
use  in  school,  subject  to  time  limit,  hov/ever. 

Wausau  -  Principal  can  draw  ten  (10)  books  at  a  time 
for  one  (1)  month  each  to  be  placed  in  high  school 
reference  cases.     The  librarian  encourages  cooper- 
ation of  school.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  school 
can  draw  all  the  books  it    needs  and  keep  them  as 
long  as  it  needs  them,  but  it-  does  not  abuse  its 
privileges. 
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Whltewater  -  The  teachers  may  draw  books  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  for  use  of  the  pupils, 
also  any  number. 

18.  Is  any  aid  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  library? 
Albany  -  Some  in  the  way  of  suggestions. 

Algoma  -  Pupils  are  directed  to  books  for  special  subjects 
by  teachers. 

Alma  -  Teachers  aid  pupils  in  selecting  proper  books. 

Antigo  -  As  much  aid  as  time  allows  in  selecting  books. 

Baldwin  -  The  teachers  recommend  and  later  tests  are  given 
to  determine  what  pupil  got  from  the  books. 

Belleville  -  The  principal  always  makes  suggestions  when 
pupils  are  choosing  books. 

Belmont  -  Aid  is  given  only  by  recommending  books  suitable 
to  age  and  comprehension  of  reader. 

Black  River  Falls  -  Yes,   in  school  library.     No,   in  public 
library.     Librarian  simply  attends  to  system  of  charging. 

Brandon  -  An  hour  after  session  on  Monday  and  Friday  after- 
noons . 

Cado 1 1  -  Aid  is  given  only  so  far  as  reference  work  covers 
the  field. 

Cassville  -  Practically  no  aid.     Teachers  give  suggestions 

but  not  regularly. 
Cedar burg  -  Advice  of  teachers  is  given  to  pupils  in 

selecting  the  books. 
Chippewa  Falls  -  Aid  is  given  by  means  of  book  lists  on 

various  topics  of  interest. 
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Deerf ield  -  When  new  books  are  added  the  principal  talks 
to  the  school  on  the  features  that  may  awaken  a  desire  to 
read  them  or  use  them  as  reference  books. 

Del a van  -  Casual  directions  are  given  as  opportunity  offers. 

Dodgeville  -  Reference  books  useful  in  certain  branches  are 
set  aside  for  the  pupils'  use  and  they  are  otherwise 
encouraged  to  use  the  library. 

Ellsworth  -  Specific  directions  as  to  page,  volume,  etc., 
are  generally  given  when  pupils  are  required  to  report 
at  recitations  upon  substance  of  what  is  read.  Where 
pupils  are  preparing  theses  only  general  directions  are 
given. 

Elroy  -  Yes,  pupils  are  aided  by  posted  references  and 

conference  with  respective  teachers. 
Fairchild  -  Yes.     Reference  lists  of  use  in  preparing  various 

lessons  are  before  the  pupils  each  day  with  page  refer- 
ence, etc. ,  etc. 
Fennimore  -  The  teachers  advise  pupils  what  to  get. 
Fort  Atkinson  -  The  teachers  make  a  study  of  the  needs  of 

the  individual  and  direct  his  reading  from  some  center 

of  interest  they  find  in  the  pupil. 
Grand  Rapids  -  References  are  pointed  out. 
Green  Bay  -  Yes,  the  librarians  (of  the  public  library 

probably)  are  very  helpful  with  suggestions. 
Greenwood  -  Pupils  are  aided  through  suggestions  from 

teachers . 

Oconomowoc  -    The  principal  says,   "We  need  a  librarian  who 
can  give  more  time  to  the  work.     An  effort  is  being 
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slowly  made  to  make  the  library  more  useful . through  an 
index  card  catalog.     Pupils  are  helped  on  the  same 
principle  now  by  the  teachers  listing  upon  blackboard  the 
various  chapters  and  pages  in  library  books  which  corre- 
late with  text  book  work.     These  lists  are  kept  and  I 
hope  sometime  they  may  be  exposed  in  a  card  catalog." 
Osceola  -  The  principal  says,  "We  need  more  work  in  our 
library  along  this  line  especially  in  directing  the 
pupils'  research  work  so  as  to  make  it  pleasant  and 
profitable." 

Peshtigo  -  Very  little  aid  is  given.  Of  course,  every 
teacher  gives  some  incidental  aid.  But  no  system  is 
followed . 

Sharon  -  General  suggestions  are  made  and  questions  asked 

by  the  teacher. 
Viroqua  -  References  as  to  book  and  pages  are  given  by 

teacher  when  special  topics  are  to  be  looked  up. 
Waupaca  -  Nothing  systematic  as  yet,  but  a  scheme  is  being 

prepared . 

Of  the  schools  whose  methods  of  giving  aid    to  pupils  in  the 
use  of  the  library  are  specified,  these  are  the  most  noteworthy 

Only  six  (6)  of  the  entire  list  say  they  give  no  aid,  and 
three  (3)  very  little. 

We  may  see  from  these  answers  first  that  every  high  school 
has  a  collection  of  books  which  must  necessarily  increase  from  year 
to  year;  second,  that  the  books  must  be  selected  from  the  list 
issued  by  the  State  Superintendent;  third,  that  in  some  cases 
principals  are  debating  the  advisability  of  purchasing  i.one  but 
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reference  books  for  the  high  school  library;  fourth,  that  as  yet 
few  high  schools  have  done  anything  towards  organizing  their  libra- 
ries,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word;  fifth,  that  in  very  few 
towns  having  public  library  does  this  library  give  any  special 
privileges  to  high  school  pupils;   sixth,  that  in  no  high  school  in 
the  state  is  systematic  instruction  given  in  the  use  of  the  library. 
1.    Lav/  governing  the  purchase  of  books. 

As  early  as  1854,  only  six  (6)  years  after  Wisconsin  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  provisions  were  made  that  a  certain 
number  of  copies  of  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary  be  pur- 
chased for  distribution  to  the  public  schools.     Such  was  the 
beginning  of  school  libraries  in  Wisconsin. 

The  first  school  law  passed  before  this  time,  said,  "So 
soon  as  the  school  fund  income  amounts  to  $30000,   it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Town  Superintendent  to  set  aside  all  moneys 
received  by  the  respective  towns  for  the  purchase  of  school 
district  libraries". 

In  1854  this  law  was  amended  leaving  the  matter  of  with- 
holding money  for  school  libraries  to  the  discretion  of  the 
town  superintendent. 

In  1859  provision  was  made  for  a  permanent  school  library 
fund  income  subject  to  the  apportionment  of  1860,  together 
with  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  state  tax  of  one  tenth  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  taxable  property. 

In  1861  the  law  was  repealed,  owing  to  the  demands  of  the 
war,  part  of  the  accumulated  fund  was  returned  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  state  and  the  remainder  to  the  school  fund  income. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,   in  1866,  a  law  was  proposed 
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authorizing  districts  to  raise  a  tax  of  $50  for  library  purpos- 
es at  each  annual  meeting.     The  legislature,   instead  of  endors- 
ing the  recommendation,  repealed  the  law  creating  the  fund  and 
returned  to  the  income  of  the  school  fund  the  money  which  had 
been  pledged  to  establish  township  libraries. 

As  early  as  1854  the  State  Superintendent  recommended  that 
a  state  board  of  Library  Commissioners  be  appointed  "to  consist 
of  men  v/hose  position  and  character  should  furnish  a  guarantee 
that  the  books  selected  would  in  all  respects  be  suitable  and 
that  the  interests  of  the  people  would,  in  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  the  same,  be  carefully  regarded." 

In  1875  the  State  Superintendent  complained  that  the 
number  of  libraries  and  books  was  steadily  decreasing  but 
added  that  the  disgrace  was  not  so  great  since  the  same  fact 
was  true  in  other  states. 

The  present  township  library  system  was  inaugurated  in 
1887.     At  first  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  the  money  apportioned 
to  a  town  was  retained  for  library  purposes.     The  lav/  was 
later  amended,  so  that  now  it  provides  that  each  district  and 
village  board  of  education  and  every  board  of  education  in 
cities  of  less  than  ten  thousand  (10000)   inhabitants  shall 
expend  annually  ten  (10)  cents  for  every  person  of  school  age 
for  the  purchase  of  books. 

2.     Selection  of  books. 

In  order  to  use  this  fund,  the  books  must  be  selected 
from  a  list  prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.     When  first  issued  the  list  included  books  suit- 
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able  for  high  school  libraries  but  some  town  clerks  failed 
to  confine  their  selection  to  books  adapted  to  their  schools 
and  in  their  towns  the  books  were  little  read  and  there  grew 
up  a  prejudice  against  the  law.     Now  a  supplementary  list  of 
books  suitable  for  high  school  libraries  is  issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent. 

The  high  school  library  as  a  reference  library  alone. 

It  seems  to  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some  high  school 
principals  and  the  belief  of  others  that  it  is  the  best  plan 
to  have  only  reference  books  in  the  school  library,  as, 
quoting  one  principal,  then  "the  whole  time  of  the  pupil  will 
be  directed  upon  his  work,  for  which  the  school  is  established. 
Further  he  says,  "We  want  every  pupil  to  get  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  public  library  because  his  real  education  begins 
when  his  school  days  are  over." 

There  are  arguments  for  and  against  this  plan.     On  the 
one  hand  it  seems  doubtful  whether  pupils  will  ever  become  so 
intimately  acquainted  v/ith  the  standard  works  of  literature  in 
any  other  way  than  by  having  them  v/ith  in  their  reach  during 
school  life.     The  school  library  should  be  a  sort  of  model  or 
"standard"  library  aiming,  not  to  buy  the  latest  works  of 
literature,  but  the  standard  works,  those  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.     So  much  of  a  child's  life  is  spent  in  the  school 
room  and  so  many  children  suffer  from  a  lack  of  good  books  in 
their-  homes  t:iat  it  seems  as  if  every  opportunity  should  be 
embraced  to  secure  for  a  school  library  as  many  of  the  best 
works  of  standard  literature  as  possible.- 
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On  the  other  hand  the  habit  of  making  extensive  use  of 
a  public  library  is  not  to  be  despised  and  the  earlier  it  is 
acquired  the  better.     Still,  in  the  case  of  school  children, 
it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  their  interest  and  attention 
have  not  been  diverted  from  the  school  collection  of  books 
to  that  of  the  public  library. 

The  public  library  can  not  be  so  accessible  to  the  pupils 
and  hence  it  is-  not  possible  for  it  to  exert  the  same  influence 
as  a  good  collection  in  close  contact  with  the  school  room. 
The  training  which  the  pupil  receives  in  handling  the  compara- 
tively small  collection  of  the  school  library  prepares  him  for 

■ 

more  intelligent  use  of  larger  collections. 

The  school  library  is,  or  should  be,  accessible  to  pupils 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  should  be  used  as  a  constant  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  their  daily  tasks.     As  much  supplementary 
work  as  possible  should  be  introduced  into  a  high  school  course 
in  order  that  the  notion  of  confining  one 1 s  attention  to  the 
text  book  may  be  overcome  and  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  be 
placed  on  a  broader  basis. 

4.     Organization  of  high  school  libraries. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  comparatively  small  collec- 
tion of  books  in  a  high  school  library  be  classified  according 
to  the  most  modern  or  approved  methods.     Neither  is  an  up-to- 
date  card  catalog  indispensable.     These  things  are  not  possible 
until  courses  in  library  science  are  given  as  a  part    of  normal 
school  or  college  courses.     Still  there   is  no  disputing  t?ie 
fact  that  a  rough  classification  and  a  card  catalog  or  printed 
finding  list  make  the  books  more  accessible  and  increase  their 
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usefulness. 

Privileges  given  by  public  library. 

The  question  of  cooperation  between  the  public  library 
and  high     school  rests  both  with  the  librarian  and  with  the 
teacher.     It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Davidson,  Inspector 
of  the  University  of  Hew  York  state,  given  before  the  N.  Y. 
library  association,  that  the  public  library  should  send  a 
branch  library  to  every  school  and  for  high  sc?iools  should 
form  special  libraries  for  the  needs  of  special  classes. 

The  ideal  way  is  for  the  public  library  to  permit  teachers 
to  select  a  certain  number  of  books  to  be  taken  to  the  school 
house,  exchanging  from  time  to  time  as  is  seen  fit.     In  this 
way  a  teacher  can  meet  the  needs  of  classes  as  they  take  up 
special  subjects  in  school,  selecting  books  on  the  same  or 
allied  subjects.     Or  if  there  is  objection  to  removing  books 
from  the  library,   special  shelves  in  the  library  may  be 
reserved  for  books  for  the  use  of  high  school  pupils.  This 
will  save  the  librarian's  time  and  patience  and  will  give  to 
pupils  a  sense  of  ownership  in  the  library. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  pupils  should  feel  an 
interest  in  the  public  library  which  can  be  brought  about  in 
no  better  way  than  by  the  granting  of  special  privileges  to 
them  by  the  library. 

The  public  library,  hampered  as  it  usually  is  by  the  lack 
of  funds,  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  a  great  variety  of 
reference  books  nor  a  great  number  of  copies  of  books  for 
supplementary  reading.     What  the  library  can  do,   in  the  words 
of  Herbert  Putnam,   is  "to  give  special  privileges  to  teachers, 
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to  select  and  reserve  on  special  shelves  books  for  topical 
research  and  subjects  assigned  in  the  school  course,  to  place 
smaller  collections  of  this  nature  at  the  branches  of  the 
library  when  funds  permit  and  similar  collections  in  schools". 

•So  much  has  been  written  about  cooperation  between  the 
public  library  and  the  school  recently  that  it  is  surely  a 
problem  uppermost  in  the  mind  .3  of  all  educators  of  the  present 
day.     The  subject  is  certainly  one  deserving  of  careful 
attention  and  observation.     More  and  more  trie  fields  of  the 
the  library  and  school  are  overlapping  each  other.  The 
National  Educational  Association  has  for  several  years  had  a 
library  department  at  v/hose  sessions  very  interesting  papers 
are  read  and  discussed  by  prominent  educators  and  librarians. 
The  American  Library  Association  has  a  committee  on  coopera- 
tion with  the  Library  department  of  the  IT.  E.  A.   composed  of 
three  (3)  of  the  best  known  librarians  in  the  country,  John  C. 
Dana,  Melvil  Dewey,  and  F.  A.  Hutchins. 

6.     Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  high  school  library. 

The  giving  of  systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
library  is  a  phase  of  the  subject  which  has  prohably  not  occur- 
red to  many  high  school  principals  or  teachers  as  yet. 

High  school  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  obtain  informa- 
tion quickly  from  reference  books  -  a  thing  few  college  students 
know.     Even  if  there  is  no  public  library  in  the  town,  every 
high  school  has  a  small  collection  of  reference  books  and  the 
smaller  the  collection  the  more  minutely  it  should  be  studied 
by  the  teacher  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  available 
material.     Then  the  problem  is,  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  get 
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at   this  material. 

In  order  to  give  high  school  pupils  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  a  library  to  the  best  advantage  we  must  begin  with  his 
teachers.     If  adequate  courses  in  bibliography,  etc.,  were 
given  in  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  from  which  the  high 
school  teachers  are  graduated,  such  courses  would  follow 
quickly  in  the  high  schools.     But  not  only  are  these  courses 
not  given  in  more  advanced  schools  -  in  many  such  schools 
there  are  no  well  organized  libraries  and  (needless  to  say) 
no  librarians  capable  of  carrying  on  such  work. 

The  majority  of  high  school  teachers  have  had  absolutely 
no  training  in  the  proper  use  of  reference  books,  bibliography 
making  out  of  reference  lists  or  the  care  of  books.    How,  then 
can  they  be  expected  to  be  helpful  to  their  pupils  in  teaching 
them  how  to  use  the  few  reference  books  in  each  high  school 
library? 

In  the  Stevens  Point  State  Normal  School,  the  librarian 
meets  two  classes  a  day  and  gives  them  talks  on  the  general 
rules  of  the  library,   the  classification,  etc.,  accompanied 
by  practical  exercises  in  classifying  books,  arranging  them 
on  the  shelves,  etc. 

In  the  Whitewater  Normal  School  each  student  is  obliged 
to  work  one  period  (forty-five (45)  minutes)  in  the  library 
each  quarter.     The  librarian  keeps  a  list  of  the  students  on 
cards  so  that  each  one  may  do  different  work  each  quarter. 
While  three   (3)  hours  in  a  school  year  is  a  very  short  time  to 
spend  in  actual  work  in  a  library,  still  in  that  short  time 
the  students  obtain  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  re- 
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quired  to  carry  on  a  library  and  one  working  intelligently 
derives  benefit  from  the  work.     During  this  brief  apprentice 
period  the  students  learn  to  write  readers'  and  book  cards, 
return  and  arrange  books  on  the  shelves,  arrange  periodicals 
and  help  the  librarian  in  many  small  ways. 

In  the  other  normal  schools  some  instruction  is  given 
to  pupils  by  means  of  lectures  or  talks  but  no  regular  course 
of  practical  training  is  laid  out. 

Another  excellent  means  of  reaching  the  high  school 
teachers  is  through  the  institutes,  so  many  of  which  are  con- 
ducted each  year.     The  state  superintendent  reports  that  some 
institute  conductors  give  exercises  especially  designed  to  help 
teachers  to  use  the  books  wisely  and  that  in  several  institutes 
daily  lessons  have  been  given  for  two  weeks  by  competent 
librarians.    Books  have  been  supplied  by  the  state  superinten- 
dent for  this  work  whenever  they  were  requested  and  it  v;as 
possible  to  send  them  out.     The  department  has  furnished 
lectures  on  library  work  to  the  teachers  of  nearly  every 
county. 

The  question  of  a  bibliography  course  in  high  schools  is 
one  which  is  coming  to  the  attention  of  people  gradually  year 
by  year. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Finney,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  library, 
says  that  bibliography  should  be  introduced  into  the  high 
school  course  for  trie  following  reasons:     1.     It  would  relieve 
the  toucher  from  a  good  deal  of  personal  assistance,  which  is 
a  grov/ing  demand,  and  the  need  of  which  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  work.     2.     It  would  relieve  the  librarian  from 
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a  great  many  unnecessary  questions  and  individual  calls  for 
help,  and  increase  the  use  of  the  library.     3.     It  would  give 
the  student  desirable  knowledge,  facilitate  his  work  in  other 
studies  and  better  equip  him  for  continued  study  after  leaving 
the  high  school  and  for  the  activities  of  life. 

Michigan  has  done  more  towards  investigation  in  the  matter 
of  bibliography  courses  than  any  other  state.  The  Michigan 
library  association  took  pains  to  find  out  by  means  of  circu- 
lar letters  sent  to  school  superintendents  in  Michigan  what 
work  is  being  done  along  the  line  of  instruction  in  the  use 
of  libraries,  etc.  The  questions  sent  to  about  twenty  (20) 
school  superintendents  were  as  follows: 

1.  Is  there  any  systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of 
reference  books  or  other  bibliographic  instruction  given  in 
your  high  school? 

2.  If  so,   is  it  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  and 
what  is  its  general  character? 

3.  How  long  has  the  instruction  been  given  and  how  much 
time  given  to  it? 

4.  By  whom  given  -  principal,  teacher,  or  librarian? 

Fil'teen  answers  were  received  from    which  it  was  found 
that  in  only  one  or  two  high  schools  is  systematic  instruction 
of  such  a  nature  given. 

In  the  Detroit  high  school  the  librarian  gives  three 
talks  each  semester  on 

1.     Explanation  of  the  system  on  which  the  library  is 
classified  that  the  pupils  may  grasp  the  -idea  of  classification 
in  general  and  the  necessity  of  system  and  that  the  numbers 
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which  they  so  frequently  copy  might  come  to  have  an  intelli- 
gent meaning. 

2.  On  index,  general  and  special. 

3.  On  dictionaries,  cyclopaedias  and  other  reference 
books . 

They  have  in  this  high  school  a  great,  many  copies  of  the 
best  dictionaries  and  reference  books,  some  of  which  come  from 
the  public  library  as  a  sort  of  permanent  loan. 

In  the  Jacksonville  school,  systematic  instruction  is 
given  in  the  use  of  reference  books  in  the  lower  grades  but 
not  in  the  high  school. 

At  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school,  Mr.  B.  A.  Finney,  assistant 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Michigan  gave  a  course  of  lect- 
ures which  he  prepared  for  a  portion  of  the  history  classes. 
The  outline  of  the  course  is  as  follows: 

1.  Books  and  writing  materials  in  ancient  times.  History 
of  the  book,  its  form,  manufacture,  use  and  preservation,  up 

to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing. 

2.  The  printed  book.     What  was  it?    How  made?  Binding, 
etc.     Care  of  the  book.     Development  of  the  book  of  to-day. 
Some  of  the  tendencies  in  bockmaking. 

3.  Libraries  and  the  housing  of  books.     Some  great  col- 
lections.    Classification  and  arrangement  of  books.  Responsi- 
bilities of  libraries  and  readers. 

4.  The  catalogue.     Printed  in  book  form,  manuscript  sheets 
cards,  etc.     Different  kinds  of  catalogues.     Basis  of  arrange- 
ment, meaning  of  terms,  abbreviations,  etc. 

5.  What  is  a  reference  book?    Dictionaries  and  encyclo- 


paeclias.     Special  features.     Why  and  when  one  or  another  is 
to  be  preferred. 

6.  Dictionaries  of  special  subjects,  as:  Biography, 
Mythology,  Quotations,  Authors,  Anonyms  and  Pseudonyms,  etc. 

7.  Indexes  to  periodicals  and  other  literature,  general 
and  special,  concordances,  bibliographies,  etc.     Theory  of 
indexing.     General  principles. 

8.  Geographies,  gazetteers,  atlases  and  guide-books. 

9.  The  Bible:  versions,   introductions,  concordances, 
commentaries,  histories. 

10.  Almanacs  and  other  annuals;  census  and  statistical 
records;  state  and  government  documents;  legislative  and 
parliamentary  manuals.     Some  final  remarks  on  habits  and  meth- 
od of  reading. 

A  very  helpful  course  is  given  in  the  Pratt  Institute 
high  school,  which  school  has  the  advantage  over  most  of  those 
in  Wisconsin  of  having  the  opportunity  to  use  in  connection 
with  its  work  a  large  fine  library  -  that  of  Pratt  Institute. 
The  course  is  carried  on  by  the  departments  of  English  and 
History  and  its  aim  is  well  set  forth  by  Miss  Rathbone  in 
Library  journal  23:  C87 .     "In  the  freshman  year  the  aim  is 

1.  To  show  the  student  how  to  study;  to  give  familiarity 
with  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  atlases;  to  make  clear 
their  arrangement,   indices,  etc.;   to  use  them  in  map  drawing 
and  laboratory  work. 

2.  To  introduce  the  students  to  the  library  for  labora- 
tory work  throughout  the  course.     (a)     To  routine  of  the  circu- 
lating department.     (b)     To  reference  books,  Poole1 s  index, 


biographical  dictionaries,  etc.     (c)     To  the  photographs  and 
illustrated  books  in  the  art  reference  department. 

3.     Such  laboratory  work  to  consist  of  library  reports 
(i.e.  reports  based  on  work  done  in  the  library)  on  themes 
suggested  by  the  work.     Effort  at  brief  original  composition 
including,  besides  the  regular  routine,   (a)     Sifting  material 

(b)  '  Letter  writing;  (c)  Brief  biographies;  (d)  Word  histories 
(e)     Original  imaginative  work. 

In  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  the  laboratory  work  is 
increased  by:     (a)     Written  class  reports;   (b)  Oral  summaries; 

(c)  Reading  aloud  of  selections  made  from  authorities  found 
in  the  library;  (d)  Ref or ence-lis ts  compiled  by  students  in 
the  library. 

The  second  week  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  introducing 
the  freshman  class  to  the  library.     The  students  are  brought 
over  in  small  sections,  taken  to  the  different  departments, 
shown  the  use  of  the  card  catalog,  are  taught  whe -e  to  find 
the  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  biographical  reference  books 
and  atlases,  and  each  pupil  is  given  some  problem  to  look 
up  connected  with  the  lessons  of  the  previous  week. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  course  talks  are  given  on  the 
reference  and  standard  books  of  the  subject,  and  evaluated 
lists  furnished  each  student  for  collateral  reading,  reports 
on  the  progress  of  such  reading  being  made  from  time  to  time. 
That  such  work,   instead  of  increasing  the  burdens  of  the 
students,  adds  new  zest,   interest,  and  life  to  their  studies, 
one  has  only  to  visit  the  class-rrooras  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
High  School  to  become  convinced." 
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Miss  Rathbone ,   in  order  to  see  what  other  high  schools 
in  the  country  were  doing  along  the  same  line,  sent  the  follow- 
ing list  of  questions  to  about  forty  (40)  of  the  leading  high 
schools  of  the  country: 

1.  Have  the  students  of  the  high  school  free  access  to 
a  library  either 

(a)  Connected  with  the  school  itself,  or 

(b)  A  free  public  library? 

2.  Is  there  any  systematic  effort  to  train  the  students 
in  the  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  atlases,  etc.? 

3.  Are  they  referred  to  the  important  reference  books  in 
connection  with  the  different  subjects  of  instruction? 

4.  Are  the  students  encouraged  to  do  collateral  reading 
in  connection  with  their  work,  to  look  up  assigned  topics,  to 
collect  and  sift  material,  using  the  library  as  a  laboratory 
in  which  to  experiment? 

5.  Have  you  any  special  methods  for  carrying  on  such 
work,  as  lectures,  problems,  etc.? 

6.  In  connection  with  what  special  branches  of  your 
course  of  study,   is  such  work  carried  on? 

7.  Is  such  instruction  given  by  members  of  your  teaching 
force  or  by  persons  connected  with  the  library? 

Answers  were  received  from  about  thirty  (30)  high  schools 
and,  Miss  Rathbone  says,  "Many  full,  generous,  detailed  replies 
showed  that  such  work  had  been  done  and  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  interest  on  which  much  thought  had  been  expended." 

What  is  needed  in  the  Wisoonsin  high  schools,  to  begin 
with,   is  a  course,   the  outline  of  which  might  follow  that  of 
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the  three  (3)  talks  given  in  the  Detroit  high  school,  the 

aim  of  which  would  be  that  given  by  Miss  Rathbone  as  the  first 

aim  in  the  freshman  year. 

Outline. 

1.  Explanation  of  the  system  on  which  the  library  is 
classified  (meaning  both  high  school  and  public  library  where 
there  are  both)  that  the  pupils  may  grasp  the  idea  of  class- 
ification in  general  and  the  necessity  of  system  and  that  the 
numbers  which  they  so  frequently  copy  might  come  to  have  an 
intelligent  meaning. 

2.  On  index,  general  and  special. 

3.  On  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias  and  other  reference 
books. 

Aim. 

To  show  the  student  how  to  study;   to  give  familiarity 
with  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  atlases;  to  make  clear 
their  arrangement,  indices,  etc.;   to  use  them  in  map  drawing 
and  laboratory  work. 

Keeping  this  aim  in  mind,  any  teacher  who  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  material  in  the  library  at  her  disposal  should  be 
able  to  follow  this  outline  in  a  course  of  lectures  suited  to 
the  needs  of  her  pupils.     The  circumstances  of  individual 
cases  would  govern  the  length  of  time  this  course  should  cover, 
probably  from  eight  (8)  to  twelve  (12)  lectures  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  average  school. 
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